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ABSTRACT 

This publication addresses Master's in Education 
programs and some commonly accepted standards of good practice 
particularly in light of the degree's increasing importance as a 
primary credential for those seeking to improve and upgrade their 
professional skills. After a brief review of the history of Master's 
degrees, a section on the degree program and institutional setting 
notes two types of programs, research or discipline-oriented programs 
and practice-oriented or professional programs. The next section 
describes some new approaches to Masters programs including program 
types and characteristics of quality experiences. The following 
section discusses students in such programs, their enrollment 
patterns, characteristics, sources of financial support, and numbers 
of internat iona 1 students. A central section examines the academic 
and institutional context of a Master's program and suggests several 
areas for consideration with regard to faculty, graduate advisory 
committees, departments and department leadership, academic deans, 
and central administration. The next section establishes some general 
requirements and specific aspects including admissions, curriculum 
and time requirements, capstone experiences, internships, practicum 
and applied experiences, and issues of non-traditional delivery of a 
Master's level education. The following section discusses development 
and evaluation of programs. The final section looks at the future of 
the Master's degree in the United States. (Contains 33 references, 6 
tables, and 2 figures.) (JB) 
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FOREWORD 



Master's education in the United States is a thriving enterprise, pro- 
viding advanced education and training to thousands of students in 
hundreds of different degree programs. The master's degree has 
become the primary credential for people seeking to improve and 
upgrade their professional skills, as well as for those interested in 
changing fields. In addition, students pursue master's degrees as 
preparation for further advanced study and for their own personal intel- 
lectual development. Universities interact directly with business, 
industry, and government through their master's programs, and often 
develop these programs in response to specific local or regional inter- 
ests and conditions. Because so many master's programs are designed 
for working professionals, master's education has led the way in the 
use of new technologies and approaches for the delivery of educational 
services, particular!} at sites remote from university campuses. 

All of these factors have combined to raise interest in master's 
programs among potential students and employers to an all-time high, 
and universities are responding by reviewing and improving their 
ongoing programs, designing innovative new programs, and develop- 
ing methods for presenting master's education in a variety of formats 
that facilitate broad-based student participation. In all of these 
activities, universities need a reliable source of information on the 
nature of master's education as well as some understanding of 
commonly accepted standards of good practice. 

This publication is intended to meet that need by presenting a 
comprehensive oven iew of master's programs and by providing exam- 
ples of good practice in all aspects of master's education. We believe 
this book will be most useful to faculty members, department chairs, 
and college deans as they consider their roles in the development 
of graduate programs at the master's level, and to anyone who is 
interested in understanding the current condition of master's education 
in the United States. 

During the preparation nf this booklet, we received many helpful 
comments from a number of people and we want to express our appre- 
ciation to Clifton l\ Conrad, professot of higher education. University 
of Wisconsin, Brian hosier. Dean of the Graduate College. Arizona 
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State University, Leslie M. Thompson. Vice President for Research 
and Dean of the Graduate School, Texas Woman's University. 
Chauncy Wood. Dean. School of Graduate Studies. McMastcr 
University and, most particularly, to Vivian Vidoli, Dean of the 
Graduate Division at California State University. Fresno. 

We gratefully acknowledge the financial support provided by 
TIAA-CREF for the publication of this document. 

Jules B. LaPidus 
President 

Council of Graduate Schools 
Spring. 1994 
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INTRODUCTION 



Master's education in the United States today is a substantial, 
dynamic, and important part of graduate education, which through its 
responsiveness lo societal needs for advanced education plays a contin- 
uing and prominent role in the training of the American professional 
workforce. This document is a policy statement that identifies the prin- 
ciples of good practice for development and administration of master's 
degree programs in the U.S.* 

Master's programs serve many of the educational needs of the stu- 
dent and of society that are not satisfied by baccalaureate degree 
programs — needs that can be met only by more advanced and special- 
ized study in a particular field. Master's degree students seek these 
programs in order to prepare for scholarly or professional careers, to 
dc\clop more advanced discipline-base, research skills and informa- 
tion, or perhaps merely to satisfy a thirst for further knowledge. Our 
society, in turn, has a need for scholars, scientists, teachers, and profes- 
sionals in a multitude of fields, and for well-educated men and women 
in all walks of life. Graduate education, and master's education in 
particular, produces a good portion of our teachers, social workers, 
librarians, scientists, business leaders, and scholars. Master's degree 



: It is important lo differentiate master's education from education for the first 
professional degree. That t\pc of degree, as defined by the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NChS) at the U.S. Department of Hducalioii. signifies 
both completion of the academic requirements for beginning practice in a 
given profession and a level of professional skill hcvond that normalk 
required for a bachelor's degree. There are ten fields identified hv NCKS as 
first-professional degrees: dentistry (D.I).S. or D.M.I).), medicine (M.D.). 
opiometr> (O.D.). osteopathic medicine (IXO.I. phannacs (l).Phar. ). pediatric 
medicine (D.P.M.). \clcrinnr\ medicine (D.V.M.). chiropractic (D.C. or 
D.O.M.). law (J.I).), and theological professions ( Master of Div inily M.Dix. or 
Master of Hebrew Literature M.H.L.). The administration of first-professional 
degrees is generallx in a school or college for that prolession within the institu- 
tion, which may or ma> not fall under the purview ol the institutional graduate 
i lean and office. Contact the accrediting agencies in these professions for more 
uiloi ination on the degrees. 




graduates hold positions of importance and contribute to the nation's 
economic, political, educational, and social structure, thus making use 
of the leadership, management, clinical, and applied research skills 
gained from their graduate programs. 



HISTORY 

The history of the master's degree stretches back nearly seven hun- 
dred years. Early in the thirteenth century, the title conveyed the right 
to teach, and the titles of master, doctor, and professor were synony- 
mous. In thirteenth century France, for instance, professors were 
called Masters, while in Bologna they were called Doctors. In lime, the 
titles master and doctor came to represent degrees that were honorary 
distinctions conferred for academic scholarship. 

America's early master's degrees were highly respected as a measure 
of academic achievement. The first master's degrees in this country 
were awarded at Harvard College in the mid- 16()(Vs. (Storr. 1953) 
During the colonial period, the degree continued to be awarded for one 
to three years of work beyond the baccalaureate. By the end of the 
eighteenth century, however, it had ceased to be an earned degree and 
was awarded to anyone who applied and paid for the privilege. The 
title had lost prestige and was no longer a symbol of achievement. In 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, education refonr.ers laid the 
iiroundwork for graduate st udv as it is known lodav. and the master's 
degree was once again recogni/.ed as a prestigious academic award, 
earned for the successful completion of substantial post-baccalaureate 
study. 

B\ the beginning of the twentieth century, master's degree programs 
were well established as the first post-baccalaureate degree and were 
offered at many American universities. Although recognized as a part 
of higher education, during much of this century master's education 
has been considered less important than doctoral programs by many 
faculty and administrators, despite the fact that increasing numbers of 
students were pursuing (he master's degree and many more degrees 
were being awarded at the master's level. Concern was expressed by 
mam uni\ersit\ administrators and scholars that standards were lack- 
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ing and that the proliferation of degree titles meant less oversight and 
more inconsistency. Although the masters degree was considered 
appropriate preparation for public school and community college 
teachers, it was thought by many faculty and administrators to be an 
insubstantial degree and only a stepping-stone for those on the way to 
doctorates or a "consolation prize" for students who dropped out of or 
were not permitted to continue in doctoral programs. 

Major changes began to occur, particularly after World War IK In 
writing about masters education. Donald S. Spencer (1986). places 
these changes directly in the heart of the American tradition of practi- 
cality, of attacking ". . . concrete problems with concrete solutions, 
constantly experimenting and adjusting. ... in almost total disregard 
for either the imperatives of tradition or the dictates (if ideology" As 
he states. "At no level of American education since World War II has 
that tinkerers impulse proven more pervasive, or more salutary, than it 
has in the continuing redefinition of the once scorned and lovviv 
Masters degree. In an almost total absence of centralized planning -in 
the absence, indeed. e\en of a genuine national debate about the issues 
involved — the Master's degree has evolved since 1945 into a major 
source of innovation in higher eduction, resembling only in its most 
mechanical aspects the donvnant degree structure which had existed 
before." It seems clear that the factors often cited a 1 decreasing the 
credibility of masters progiams — different degree requirements for dif- 
ferent kinds of programs, proliferation of degree titles, and an empha- 
sis on applied research -are those that contribute most to the value and 
success of masters education. 

The development of new and more varied master's degree programs 
has increased across the I'nited States in the last tvventv vears. 
Colleges and universities have responded effectively and in a timely 
manner to the demand from students, professional organizations, com- 
munities, and industry for higher level training. Master's level training 
has proved valuable to the individual graduates and to their employers, 
whether in the public or private sector. Many employers are now 
choosing to hire graduates of master's programs, or they assist current 
employees in getting a master's degree while they are working, by pto- 
viding release time, tuition support, or cooperative in-housc degree 
progiams sponsored and taught by a local university 




Today, about one-third of the 3.200 colleges and universities in the 
United States offer master's degree programs. It is now possible for 
students to choose from a range of over 800 types of programs, with 
such titles as Master of Arts in Anthropology. Master of Business 
Administration. Master of Science in Petroleum Engineering. Master 
of Social Work. Master of Education, or Master of Liberal Studies, 
(Peterson's Guides. 1993) 

THE DEGREE PROGRAM 

Master's degree programs fall into one of two general categories, 1 ) 
Research or discipline-oriented programs designed to ore pa re students 
for scholarly or research activity directed tow ard the acquisition of new 
knowledge, 2) Practice-oriented or professional programs designed to 
prepare students for professional practice directed main Is toward the 
application or transmission of existing knowledge. These latter pro- 
grams constitute about 8? percent of all master's programs, and the\ 
have assumed a prominent role in preparing students to be capable in 
the workplace and to contribute to their professions In some profes- 
sional fields, the master's degree may be required us an entrx -level cre- 
dential for administrators, managers, or practitioners. 

The master's degree is awarded to students who at hieve and demon- 
strate a lex el of academic accomplishment and subject mastery sub- 
stantially beyond that required for the baccalaureate degree. Graduates 
from master's degree programs should have developed the ability to: 
think logically and consistently: integrate and syn hesi/e knowledge: 
understand how to access knowledge and information within the disci- 
pline, write in a clear, consistent, and logical manner: understand the 
interrelationships between their discipline and others: be aware of and 
know how to deal with ethical dilemmas within iheir profession: and 
apply their knowledge about the discipline to real life situations. 

At the master's lexe!. a graduate is expected to have gained knowl- 
edge and skills which come from not only coui>ework. research, and 
pract'ea required in the program, but also from the varied experiences 
and perspectives brought to the program and diared by the students 
and faculty. 1 he specific requirements for inlixidual students, ex en 
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those working in the same field, may vary to a certain extent, depend- 
ing on their pro-master's preparation and experience, as well as the 
research project for which the academic coursework is designed to pre- 
pare them. 

The program should culminate in an opportunity for students to inte- 
grate their graduate experiences and knowledge. A thesis or equally 
rigorous creative project, or a demanding comprehensive examination, 
can provide an appropriate capstone experience. Since the ability to 
communicate in one's field is essential, all master's programs should 
include an opportunity for the student to learn to present scholarly 
information in written and oral form to a variety of audiences. 

Of all the post-baccalaureate degree programs, the master's degree is 
the most diversified, serving as the final or terminal degree for most 
master's graduates, but also being pursued as preparation for the 
doctorate. In addition, some fields specify the masters degree as a 
requirement for more responsibility on the job or for a higher salary. 
U.S. census data from I WO show that master's graduates earn an 
average of S700 more per month than bachelor's graduates and $1,200 
more than high school graduates. 

THE INSTITUTIONAL SETTING 

In the presence of strong institutional emphasis on the baccalaureate 
or the doctoral degree, master's education is sometimes ignored when- 
e\er decisions are made about the allocation of resources, time, or 
attention within an institution. Master's programs, however, when 
accommodated within the mission and goals of an institution, must be 
regarded as important and significant programs in their own right, with 
\igorous support from the faculty and administration of the institution 
as well as from the institution's community. 

The ahilit\ of colleges and universities to develop both specialized 
and broad-based degree programs in response to needs of the commu- 
nis and region has been one of the strengths in the evolution of mas- 
ter's education. Colleges and universities have been able to respond to 
students who request certain types of programs, and to communities. 
gouTniiienl or public service agencies, and industries which want stu- 
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dents trained lo work in emerging areas of interest. New technologies, 
disciplines, and societal concerns me».n thai even previously well- 
trained and experienced workers are returning to school. By develop- 
ing new master's programs in fields such as environmental science, 
engineering management, health administration, vision sciences, dance 
therapy, ethnic or gender studies, historic preservation, and transporta- 
tion planning, colleges and universities have proven that they can he 
responsive and can shape master's degree programs to meet the needs 
and demands of society. 

This ability to provide graduates who can be a force in society argues 
lor strong support for master's education within the university as well 
as in the community. By engaging in such progiams. institutions that 
offer master's degrees form strong linkages with the private sector, 
agencies, and organizations that carry out the work of society . and pro- 
vide opportunities for students and faculty to become directly involved 
in shaping practice in the disciplines and professions. Undergraduates 
seeking ways lo place their education in some context can profit 
immeasurably from association with these programs, thus making mas- 
ter's education an important and vital link between higher education 
and societv. 



NEW APPROACHES TO UNDERSTANDING MASTER'S 
EDUCATION 

In l l W. Clifton l ; . Conrad. Jennifer G. Haworth, and Susan B. 
Millar published A Silent Success; Master's Education in the United 
States. This book is based on a national study, conducted under the 
auspices of the Council of Graduate Schools, that involved interviews 
with near!) 800 people in I I different kinds of master's programs 
(business, education, engineering, nursing, theater, applied anthropolo- 
gy. English, environmental studies, microbiology, sociology, and com- 
puter science) located in 31 colleges and universities representing all 
aspects of higher education. I'oily seven case studies were done. The 
individuals interv ievved - -students, faculty . administrators, alumni, and 
employers represent the "stakeholders" in master's education, that 
is. those who have a stake in the quality , value, and success of the pro- 
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grams. 

Analysis of these interviews led Conrad et ah to identify four distinct 
types of master's programs that occurred across the range of programs 
studied and were independent of discipline or type of institution. In 
addition, certain attributes of quality (as perceived by the stakeholders) 
also were independent of the type of discipline or institution, or other 
factors which are usually used to describe academic programs. 

These findings provide a way to look at master's education across 
fields of study, and they also demonstrate the critical importance of 
master's education in the U.S. Master's education is a strong link 
between higher education and the workplace. It provides students with 
the adxanccd education they want and need for advancement in their 
careers, and which employers need for preparation of their workforce. 
Analysis of the interviews in this study permitted the researchers to: a) 
understand stakeholder experiences, b) partition the 47 cases into four 
program types, and c) describe attributes of high (juality in the stake- 
holders* master's degree experiences. 

Program Types 

Examination of the types of programs experienced by the stakehold- 
ers showed that master's programs in the studs fell into lour general 
program types which encompassed all fields of study. 

The Commi Nin-O ati.ri.d Pkocikams (17 of the 47 programs) 
actively engage faculty and students in experiences within the learning 
communis where they work together in collegial approaches to the 
discipline. In these programs, students are encouraged to serve as 
active participants in the programs, and. thus, students and faculty col- 
laborate in the learning process. There is a strong integration of .inter- 
disciplinary coursework. outside-of-class experiential learning, and a 
culminating experience such as a thesis. Students learn to "think dif- 
ferently ." Faculty and program administrators iinolved in the commu- 
nity-centered master's program see it as a revitalizing experience and 
appreciate the opportunity to work with students. Programs in seven of 
the fields studied, including microbiology, education, theater, environ- 
mental studies, applied anthropology, nursing, and hnglish were 
included in the Community-Centered program type. 



AppRi-.NTiei-.smi> Programs (nine programs) give students practical 
experience in the discipline. Students are guided in their studies and 
their oul-of-elass practical work by "master craftspersons" who are 
strongly committed to master's education. There is a collegial rela- 
tionship among students and faculty, and there is ongoing hands-on 
learning that enables students to test and apply their know ledge. A 
culminating work — a thesis, project, or creative work — is a major part 
of these programs. Foi students, these programs provide a strong pro- 
fessional development experience and they appreciate the chance to 
learn in such a supportive environment with masters of the craft. 
Faculty and program administrators express great satisfaction in being 
able to contribute to the "guild/* Apprenticeship Programs were found 
in five fields: environmental studies, computer science, engineering, 
microbiology, and theater. 

Cari-.i-.r AnvANn-Aii.NT Programs (1 1 programs) are generally ter- 
minal master's degree programs in which students are prepared io be 
"experts" in their fields. The emphasis is on what is needed in the 
workplace, and the programs include core courses to provide the theo- 
ry and basic knowledge, before students are required to apply that 
knowledge through case studies, practica. or internships. Practitioners 
in the field contributed as adjunct faculty and guest lecturers to bring 
the ' real world" into the classroom, and since many of the students are 
working while attending school, the programs cater to non-traditional 
students by developing new methods for instructional delivery (satel- 
lite, audio- or video-conferencing, entertaining instruction). Faculty 
and administrate commitment is high. Students feel they gain com- 
prehensive training and valuable career advancement credentials. In 
addition, employers utilize the programs as hiring and promotion 
screening devices. Career Advancement Programs were found in six of 
the fields of stud\: theater, education, Hnglish. applied anthropology, 
business, and engineering. 

Ancillary Programs (ten programs) are those perceived by stake- 
holders to be subordinate to other programs offered in the department. 
Students concentrate on courscwork. generally in lecture-type courses. 
There is little inclusion oi workplace-related experience in the pro- 
gram. The ancillary programs are generally found in departments 
where the doctoral program is the primary focus of the faculty. The 
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master's students thus receive a sound academic experience which is 
generally good preparation for continuing on into a Ph.D. program, but 
their education is not the top priority of the faculty. The degree is 
often viewed as a "consolation prize" for students who do not go on for 
the Ph.D. The ancillary master's programs tend to be advantageous to 
faculty in the doctoral departments as a good way to screen students, 
and students provide tuition revenue and are available to assist faculty 
on research. These master's programs provide credentials for their 
graduates but have limited value in preparing practitioners for the non- 
university workplace. The Ancillary Program structure was found in 
eight fields: nursing, business, English, sociology, theater, engineering, 
education, and microbiology. 

/ \ ((rib u tes of H igh Qualify Master \s Expcrien ces 

In asking what contributes most to enhancing the quality of the mas- 
ter's experience. Conrad et al. found that there were certain attributes 
or characteristics which appealed in those programs where stakehold- 
ers indicated high quality experiences. The presence of these attributes 
had positive, long-term effects on the students. The attributes of quali- 
ty arc not those which are traditionally thought to relate to excellence, 
such as academic: discipline, type of institution, full or part time study, 
tvpe of delivery system, or program prestige, but were characteristics 
thai arc relatively new to considerations of academic programs. The 
authors grouped the attributes of quality into four clusters. 

The (Yi.Ti'Rl. or nil. Pko(iK-\m. that is. the underlying values that 
provide a context for the way that students and other stakeholders 
interact, had a strong effect on quality. Those programs where there 
was unity of purpose among the faculty, administrators, and students, 
about the need for the program and the way it would be taught, gave 
everyone involved a sense of collective ownership and thus the out- 
come was positive. In the progran 1 where there was a supportive and 
challenging learning environment, the cooperative support and colle- 
gia! learning made the program a positive experience. Participants felt 
safe to make commitments and lake risks which expanded their learn- 
ing experiences. 

Ash ris 01 Li \ni usiiu* \\n nil Hi \i w Dimi \siov the interactions 
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and attitudes of students and faculty, contributed strongly to high qual- 
ity master's degree programs. These programs had faculty who were 
active in their disciplines and were committed to sharing their knowl- 
edge and professional activities with master's students. These faculty 
also tended to have had non-university experience, and they could 
provide students with first-hand perspectives about the field aw 1 what 
was needed to survive and excel in the workplace. The program 
administrators and faculty provided leadership that built an effective 
learning environment by inviting participation from nil stakeholders, 
and they were strong advocates for the master's programs to the insti- 
tution and community. Committed students with diverse backgrounds 
and experience contributed to the success of the programs and to their 
own achievements. 

Pi.WNi n Li armm; Kmm rii.nct.s look num\ forms which enhanced 
the qttaliu of master's programs. Core coursework and learning expe- 
riences at the graduate level provided students with basic knowledge, 
skills, and information about practices in their fields. Inn "rsion in a 
given subject, whether teaching or learning, often in non-traditional 
formats such as intensive courses taught over weekends or in the sum- 
mer, gave stakeholders opportunities for extensive interaction and col- 
laboration. Students who were involved in doing-centered learning. 
such as laboratory or field research, internships, practica. or profes- 
sional arts performances, were able to extend the theory learned in 
their coursework and the\ developed a more critical and broadened 
awareness of their discipline. In programs where faculty or adminis- 
trators provided individualized attention and mentoring, the evidence 
of support strengthened a student's resolve to continue in the program. 
The inclusion of a culminating experience w hich w as a tangible prod- 
uct such as a thesis or project report gave students a chance to 
enhance their analytical and communication skills, to integrate their 
education, and to make a personal contribution to the field. Other out- 
side-of-class activities, such as cooperative peer learning and study 
groups, orientation programs, seminars, faculty/student social events, 
and journal clubs, enabled faculty ami students to learn from one 
another in informal settings. 

R\ soruci s available to master's programs were shown to be impor- 
tant. In (he inajoril) of programs studied, institutional and sometimes 
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faculty commitment did not match that of students, alumni, and 
employers, and while their programs were often viewed as successful, 
those programs characterized as being strong all exhibited institutional 
and departmental commitment. Institutional support was demonstrat- 
ed by funding for facilities, supplies, and student financial support, as 
well as consideration 01 faculty involvement in master's programs in 
promotion and tenure policies and calculation of faculty workload. 
Departmental support was shown in quality programs by a clear com- 
mitment to master's education, with financial resources, help for pro- 
gram graduates in finding professional employment or application to 
doctoral programs, and recognition of faculty time and responsibilities 
in working with master's students. 

MASTER'S STUDKNTS 

Master's degree students, like master's programs in the U.S.. are 
diverse. They differ in terms of gender, age, ethnicity, financial sup- 
port, previous experience or education, reasons for attending graduate 
school, and goals. What unites them is that they have earned a bache- 
lor's degree. lhe\ can see the utility of further education, and they are 
willing to spend the time, money, and energy to further their education. 

Many students work at a full-lime job before enrolling in a master's 
program. Some begin a master's program after deciding to make a 
career change. Many work for a time to support family and to accumu- 
late funds to pay for school before deciding thai they can afford the 
time or expense of further education, and others decide to get an 
advanced degree after seeing that they will need it for career advance- 
ment. Many of those in the workplace attend graduate school on a part 
time basis, taking one or two courses a term. Attending part-time pro- 
vides students with an opportunity to re-learn study skills and develop 
ways to manage the personal and professional demands on their time 
while attending school before deciding to attend graduate school as a 
full time student. The traditional view of a master's student as a white 
male attending graduate school full lime immediately after finishing 
the baccalaureate degree is no longer valid. The typical master's 
degree student in the IWOs attends school part-time, is older. prohahK 

I I 
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has worked after obtaining the baccalaureate, and is most likely to be 
female. 

Table 1* shows the increase in numbers of academic degr:es granted 
at all levels, from high school through the doctorate, over the last 
twenty years. Master's degrees awarded have increased in that tm.e b\ 
over 40 percent, whereas the number of high school graduates has 
decreased by approximately 15 percent. Recent census data show that 
over three percent of the adult population of the country have earned a 
master's degree. (Kominsku 1990) 



Tabu-. 1. Di;<;ki-.i;s aw \roi-;d in tiiu Umii:i) Status, 1971-1991 





1970-71 


1974-75 


1980-81 


1984-85 


1990-91 


% change 
1971 to 1991 


Doctorate 

1st Professional 


32.107 
3 ",946 


34.083 
55,916 


32.958 
"1,956 


32.943 
75,063 


38,547 
71,515 


20% 

88% 


| Master's 


230.509 


292,450 


295,739 


286,251 


328,645 


43% 


Bachelor's 
Associate's 


839.730 
252,610 


922,933 
360,171 


935,140 
416,377 


979.477 
454,712 


1 ,08 1 ,280 
462,030 


29% 
83% 


High school 


2.9^S,00(1 


3,133,000 


3,020,000 


2,677.000 


2.511.000 * 


-15% 



(*cstimated) 

Sounv WES /W. W</> 



Data showing graduate enrol lineal and mastet's degrees awarded, especially 
in the years between 1^70 ami IW, are included in this policy statement in 
indicate the c\lcni of change in the focus, practice, and perception of master's 
ed i teal ion in recent years. The data and information included Ik* re arc intended 
lo he viewed liistnt ically . to help the reader understand these changes o\ei 
tune. 
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Master's students may extend their education in the field in which 
lhe\ have received a basic background at the baccalaureate level, or 
they may choose to continue their education in a new direction (a stu- 
dent with a B.S. in engineering going on for an M.B.A.. for example). 
There are many reasons why people choose to pursue a master's 
degree, and students generally fit into more than one category. 
Master's students are in graduate school: 1 ) to gain the advanced 
knowledge needed for a particular job; 2) to advance or qualify for a 
higher salary in their present job: 3) to update their skills in fields 
affected by rapidly changing technology; 4) to gain the skills and back- 
ground to pursue a doctoral degree: 5) because a job in their field is not 
immediately available; 6) because they are not sure what else to do 
after receiving the baccalaureate degree: and 7) to pursue knowledge in 
a particular field pureK for their own enjoyment. 

Enrollment and Degrees Awarded 

The master's degree is increasingly being used lor career advance- 
ment and development of new skills for career changes. In recent 
years, the "tremendous growth in the number of master's degrees 
awarded can be traced to the need for continued professional develop- 
ment." (O'Brien. 19 c )2) In IW2. over 800 different titles were used 
for master's degrees at institutions in the U.S. From the familiar 
degrees of Master of Arts and Muster of Science, the variety of mas- 
ter's degrees has extended over the years to include such unique and 
specific titles as Master of Human Resources. Master of Art Education, 
and Master of Arts in Northern Studies. The number of institutions 
offering graduate degrees has also increased. Latest data available 
show that 1,261 institutions offer master's degrees. At 566 of these 
institutions, the master's is the most advanced degree offered. (NCKS. 
IW2) About 15 percent of al 1 graduate and professional degrees 
awarded each year in the United States are master's degrees. 

For main years, the proliferation of new degree titles in response to a 
differentiated market and to the needs of students, communities, and 
other constituencies has occurred within the formats and traditions pre- 
sent at each of the various institutions. Because there is such variabili- 
ty in the way this has been and is being done, however, each institution 




is urged to adopt guidelines for assigning titles to master's degrees, 
such that there is consistency within the institution when new pro- 
grains are developed. For instance, a master of science in a discipline 
such as engineering may require writing a thesis, and the Master of 
Fngineering degree may be defined as a non-thesis degree requiring an 
applied research project report and more course credits instead of a 
thesis. 

National enrollment figures for graduate programs are not reported 
separately for master's and doctoral students. Part of the reason for 
this is that some graduate programs define all new graduate students as 
master's students, and only after students have been in the program for 
a time is a determination made as to whether the\ will become candi- 
dates for the doctoral degree. Also, some students who enter as doctor- 
al students may actually terminate their graduate study with a master's 
degree. These factors make it difficult for surveys of graduate enroll- 
ment to determine the number of enrolled students at each level. 

Since the mid-1980s, more women than men have been enrolled in 
graduate programs. Department of Education data also show that 
almost twice as many graduate students are part-time rather than full 
time students. For the last twenty years, almost two-thirds of all grad- 
uate students have been part-time students. The latest available enroll- 
ment figures (Fall 1990) for graduate enrollment by gender, enrollment 
status, and control of institution are shown in Table 2. (Graduate 
Kmollment. Fall 1990) 



T\HI I 2. Graih All. Knroi i.mlm. F.M i. 1990 





Tola! 


Men 


Women 


Graduate enrollment 


1,57.1,637 




732,948 




840,6K<> 




Full time 


593.602 


38% 


319.633 


44% 


273,969 


33% 


Part time 


980,035 


62° u 


413,315 


56% 


566,720 


67% 


Public institutions 


1 ,013.124 


64% 


452,199 


62% 


560,925 


67% 


Private institutions 


560,5 1 3 


36% 


2K0.749 


38% 


2">9.7o4 


33% 



Source SVES1W2 
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Al the turn of the century, about 1500 master's degrees were award- 
ed annually in the United Slates. By 1940 the number was 27.000. and 
in I960, the number had risen to 75.000. (Berelson. I960) In the twen- 
ty years between 1971 and 1991. the total number of master's degrees 
awarded has continued to increase and has now reached almost 
330.000 per year. (Table 1. Degrees awarded in the United Stales. 
1971-1991; Figure I. Master's degrees awarded by year and gender. 
1971 to 1991) 

FKii'Ki-. I. Masti-jTs di-gri-:!.* uyardkd by ykar and cji-ndi-r. 1971 ro 
1991 



350.000 ■ 




An examination ol* broad categories of disciplines over the last 20 
years shows changes in general enrollment patterns and degrees award- 
ed, with growth seen mainly in the professional fields and a decrease 
seen in those disciplines once considered to be the traditional academic 
fields such as liberal arts and sciences. There has been a dramatic 
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increase in the number of master's degrees awarded in business, engi- 
neering, health sciences, public affairs, and computer sciences and a 
decrease in social sciences, humanities, and foreign languages. Over 
half of the master's degrees awarded in 1990-91 were in education (27 
percent) and business (24 percent). (Table 3. Master's degrees award- 
ed, by discipline. 1971-1991) 

Tab 1. 1; 3. Mastkr's dhcsri-ks awarded, by msnpi.iNk. I97I-199I 



%difT 

1970-71 1975-76 1980-81 1985-86 1990-91 1971-1991 



Total * of degrees 


230,509 


311,771 


295,739 


288,567 


328,645 


30% 


Agriculture 


2,457 


3,340 


4,0c . 


3,801 


3,295 


25% 


Architecture 


1,705 


3,215 


3,153 


3,260 


3,490 


51% 


Area/ethnic studies 


1,032 


995 


804 


927 


1,250 


17% 


Business and mgmt 


26,481 


42,512 


57,898 


67,137 


78,681 


66% 


Communications 


1,856 


3,126 


3,105 


3,823 


4,336 


57% 


Computer/info sci 


1,588 


2,603 


4.218 


8,070 


9,324 


83% 


Education 


88,952 


128,417 


98,938 


76,353 


88,904 


0% 


Engineering 


16,443 


16,342 


16,709 


2 1 ,66 i 


24.959 


34% 


Foreign languages 


4,755 


3,531 


2,104 


1,721 


2,073 


-129% 


Health sciences 


5,445 


11,885 


16,004 


18,624 


21,228 


74% 


Home economics 


1,452 


2,179 


2,570 


2,298 


2,021 


28% 


Law 


955 


1,442 


1,832 


1,924 


2,057 


54% 


Letters 


12,474 


10,824 


7,744 


7,454 


9,251 


-35% 


Library sciences 


7,001 


8,037 


4,859 


3,626 


4,805 


-46% 


Life sciences 


5.728 


6,582 


5,978 


5,013 


4,765 


-20% 


Mathematics 


5,191 


3,857 


2,567 


3,1 59 


3,615 


-44% 


Multi interdisciplinary 


1 ,706 


3,791 


4,519 


4,258 


4,284 


60% 


Physical sciences 


6,367 


5.466 


5.284 


5,902 


5,309 


-20% 


Psychology 


4,43 1 


7,811 


7,998 


8,293 


9,731 


54% 


Public affairs 


8,409 


17,314 


20,062 


17,374 


20,035 


58% 


Social sciences 


16.476 


15,824 


11,855 


10,428 


12.069 


-37% 


Theology 


2,7i0 


3,290 


4.220 


4,467 


4,508 


40% 


Visual- performing arts 


6.675 


8,817 


8,629 


8,416 


8.655 


23% 



Source \'CES 1992. 1993b 
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Financial Support 



Students in master's degree programs tend to be self- funded or sup- 
ported financially by themselves or their families. NPSAS (National 
Postsecondarv Student Aid Studs) data from 1989-90 indicate that 
onh 40 percent of master's level students received an\ t\pe of finan- 
cial support for their graduate education. (NCES. 1 993a) In that acad- 
emic year. 12 percent of master's students took out loans. 28 percent 
recei\ed grants, fellowships, and/or tuitiuti waivers. 9 percent received 
assistantships. and 12 percent received financial support from their 
empUners. Many students receive more than one type of support. 

Financial aid awarded to master's students by a college or university 
is generalh in the form of teaching or research assistantships. Students 
on assistantships receive a stipend to help with their educational and 
living expenses. In return, they eithet do supervised teaching or 
research, often direct I \ related to the research or work required for the 
degree. In addition to the stipend, assistantships may also include 
financial support in the form of a waiver or tuition scholarship for all 
or a portion of the tuition. Other graduate student financial support is 
available from federal or stale loan programs, work-study, fellowships 
and grants, and cooperati\e education programs in ledcral agencies or 
industry. (See the COS publication Graduate Student Financial 
Support for sources of aid.) 

Master's students at the institutions which also award doctoral 
degrees arc more likely to receive aid than students at institutions 
where the master's is the highest degree. (NCKS. 1992) This probably 
occurs because the doctoral institutions tend to be more hea\ii\ 
involved in research and therefore have more funding available for 
research assistantships at both the master's and doctoral le\els. Also, 
main masters students at doctoral institutions are presumed to be con- 
tinuing for the doctorate, and awards are made on that basis. Since 
man\ federal, state, and institutional financial support programs are 
limited to the funding of full-time students, part-time students are less 
likely than full-time students to receive financial aid. However, those 
who are part-time students because they work full time ma\ have edu- 
cational benefits or coopcratixe education agreements through their 
employers. 
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Gender 



Since the mid-1980s, women have constituted over half of the stu- 
dents enrolled in graduate programs, and over half of the master's 
degree recipients. Women are more likely than men to be older stu- 
dents and to be enrolled as part-time students. NPSAS data (NCIfS. 
IWa) show gender differences in financial aid for master's students, 
with fewer women than men receiving aid (37 percent versus 45 per- 
cent in 1989-90). This is most likely due both to the large number of 
part-time students and to the fields of study chosen. More women than 
men ;:urn master's degrees in library science, health professions, edu- 
cation, psychology, and public affairs, whereas men are more likely to 
enroll in programs of engineering, physical sciences, computer and 
information sciences, agriculture, business, and architecture. Smaller 
differences between men and women are seen in mathematics, social 
sciences, area/ethnic studies, multidisciplinary studies, biological sci- 
ences, fine and applied arts, and communications. Figure 2 shows the 
percent of master's degrees awarded in 1990-91 in various broad fields 
of study. Data were sorted by the percent of degrees awarded by gen- 
der. The category "other fields" includes architecture, communica- 
tions, home economics, library science, and religion. The life sciences 
category includes biological and health sciences and agriculture. 

Fuii ri. 2. Pi.iu'i.vr oi mssiik's nuciui.hs aw audi o, by en snii< \\i> 
msniM.iM-.. 1990-91 
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Race/Ethnicity 



As the total number of master's students and the proportion of 
women in master's programs have increased, the number of minority 
students has also increased although not as steadily. The total number 
of students enrolled in graduate programs increased by 17 percent 
between 1980 and 1990 (the latest year for which enrollment data are 
available) with the graduate enrollment of minorities increasing by 30 
percent. Much of the minority increase has been due to growing num- 
bers of Asian Americans in graduate programs (up 64 percent) with 
African Americans (up I 1 percent). Hispanics (up 43 percent), and 
American Indians (up 23 percent) in that ten year period. In all races, 
the enrollment of women is increasing faster than the enrollment of 
men. Table 4 shows the growth in total graduate enrollment (master's, 
first-professional, and doctoral degree programs) for the years 1980 to 
1990. The number of master's degrees awarded in those ten years is 
shown in Table 5. Because of the delay between time of enrollment 
and graduation, these tables are not directly comparable. However, it 
would appear from the data available that, among most minority 
groups, fewer students are receiving master's degrees than their enroll- 
ment in graduate programs would predict. 

T.Mit I 4. CiK\l)l "All. l-.NROI.I IAI.I. Sl-.MJ.SII-.K. 19X0-1990 

% of total %duT 





1980 


1984 


1990 


1990 


1980 to 1 


TOTAL graduate enrollment 


1,340.900 


1.341.700 


1.573.600 




17% 


US cili/.cns/pcnnancnt residents 












White 


1.104.700 


1.087.300 


1.221.100 


78% 


11% 


Minorilics. total 


144.000 


141.100 


187.400 


12% 


30% 


Mack 


75.100 


67.400 


83.600 


5% 


11% 


Hispanic 


32. KM) 


31.700 


45.800 


3% 


43% 


Asian 


31,600 


37. KM) 


51.700 


3% 


64% 


Am. Indian 


5.200 


4.800 


6.400 


0.41% 


23% 


Non-cili/ens/tcmporan, residents 












92.200 


115.300 


165.200 


10% 


79% 



Source- WES 1992 
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Taki.u 5. Master's i>i-.c;ri-:i:S aw -xrim-.d. by i-tiimcth and (tnzknshii\ 
1981-1991 

%of toial %diff 
1980-8 1 1W4-85 1990-91 1990-91 1981 to 1991 



TOTAL master's degrees 


294.183 


280,421 


328.645 




10% 


US citi/ens/pcrmancnl residents 












While 


241.216 


223.628 


255.286 


78% 


6% 


Minorities, total 


30.9 10 


29.841 


36.797 


11% 


16% 


Black 


17.133 


13.939 


16.136 


5% 


-6% 


Hispanic 


6.461 


6.864 


8.382 


3% 


23% 


Asian 


6.282 


7.782 


11.180 


3% 


44% 


. !./}. Indian 


1 .034 


1.256 


1.099 


0 33% 


6% 


Non-cili/cns/lcmporary residents 














22.057 


26.952 


36.525 


11% 


40% 



In 1989-90. African Americans and Hispanics earned the majority of 
master s degrees in education, business, and public affairs. l*or 
American Indians, education, business, and life sciences were the 
major fields and Asian Americans earned most of their degrees in busi- 
ness, engineering, and physical sciences. (Table 6. Percent of mas- 
ter's degrees awarded b\ discipline, eihnieiu. and citi/.enship) 

T\m l b. Pi kc i m or m \sn \<\ ni (ii<i i s \\\ \kdi d uy nisnpi im . i m- 
\k in . AM) cm/' \S1IIP 

n of deg % of deg 





While 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian 


Am Indian 


1 menial 1 


by discipline 


by discipline 


Business 


24% 


22" o 


20% 


28% 


18% 


24% 


78,681 


24% 


I- ducal ion 


30°> 


*6% 


33% 


10% 


36% 


7" o 


88.904 


27% 


Engineering 


O 0 o 


3% 


6% 


1 0% 


4% 


21% 


24.959 


8% 


Arts-Humanities 


7° 


1\ 


7% 


6% 


5% 


6% 


19,979 


6% 


Life Sciences 


f« 


K% 




8% 


io% 


8% 


29.288 


9% 


Physical Sciences 


4% 


3% 


4% 


14% 


3% 


15% 


18,248 


6% 


Public Affairs 


6% 


I2°c 


9% 


4% 


9% 


2% 


20,035 


6% 


Social Sciences 


7% 


7% 


8% 


5% 


9% 


8% 


23,050 


7% 


Other 


H°o 


6% 


7% 


0% 


5% 


9% 


25,501 


8% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


328.645 





Source .\< /:.V/W/> 
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/ nternational Students 



From 1980 to 1990 the number of international students enrolling in 
graduate programs in the U.S. has increased at all graduate levels. 
(Table 4. Graduate Enrollment. Fail Semester. 1980-1990) The number 
of master's degrees awarded to international students has increased 
also. (Table 5. Master's degrees awarded, by ethnicity and citizenship. 
1980-1991 ) In master's programs, as in doctoral programs, internation- 
al students earn degrees primarily in business, engineering, and physi- 
cal science (24. 21 and 15 percent, respectively.). (Table 6. Percent of 
master's degrees awarded by discipline, ethnicity, and citizenship. 
1990-91) 

ACADEMIC AND INSTITUTIONAL CONTEXTS OF A 
MASTER'S PROGRAM 

Most master's degree programs are administered within the structure 
of an academic department, and often a department will offer several 
master's degrees in related disciplines or different types of programs 
such as non- thesis as well as thesis programs in the same discipline. 
Interdisciplinary or nuillidisciplinary master's degrees may also be 
developed. Such programs are offered with the support of faculty in 
several different degree-granting units within or across disciplines. 

Although the organization and administration of master s degree pro- 
grams are the responsibility of the faculty and administration, students 
bear the ultimate responsibility for the success of their own graduate 
education. Master's students must be full) responsible for knowing 
and complying with all of the regulations and requirements for admis- 
sion to graduate study and for the completion of degree requirements. 
It is essential that students become familiar with the policies and regu- 
lations as outlined by the program and the institution, and students 
should ask faculty, graduate program coordinators, and the graduate 
school about the requirements if they are not clear. Students can con- 
tribute i m measurably to the success of the entire program by actively 
taking part in departmental committees, in orientation programs for 
new students, and in the graduate council or graduate student organi/a- 
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lion. This kind of involvement, over and above jusi meeting degree 
requirements, gives graduate students a greater sense of ownership and 
contributes to the professional development of the student as well as to 
the success of the program. 

While there are different kinds of administrative structures for gradu- 
ate education, two models predominate, and most others are variations 
on these two.* In the first, the graduate division, school, or college is 
responsible for all graduate degrees offered by the institution. In this 
model, all graduate committees and graduate students are responsible 
to the graduate dean, and final determination that degree requirements 
have been met is the responsibility of the graduate dean. In the second 
model, there is a graduate school of arts and sciences, and the sphere of 
the graduate dean's authority may be limited to departments and col- 
leges in thai area. Professional schools, in this structure, are responsi- 
ble for their own graduate programs. (See the CGS publication on 
Organization and Administration of Graduate Education. ) 

Schools of business or education, in particular, may have a separate 
administrative structure with their own degree programs, academic 
policies, and dean or graduate dean. In institutions where there are 
such professional schools with separate administrative structures, the 
policies and procedures relating to graduate programs as developed by 
the graduate division may or may not apply to the master's programs 
in the separate schools. The basic concepts of good practice in mas- 
ter's education apply, however, and these professional schools are 
encourarjd to adhere to the guidelines for quality graduate education 
as written in this document. 

Regardless of institutional organization, the administration of mas- 
ter's degree programs involves four distinct administrative levels: I) 
the program faculty and advisory committee; 2) department chair 
and/or program coordinator; 3) academic dean at the school or college 



* 

Throughout this document, the terms "graduate dixision." "graduate col- 
lege." and "graduate school" are used interchangeably to mean ihe central unit 
or office responsible for graduate education at an institution. "University" and 
"institution" are used lo refer to any institution of higher education, and the 
title of "graduate dean" refers to the chief academic officer for graduate educa- 
tion at an institution. 
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level; and 4) central administration, including the graduate dean and/or 
academic vice president. Each of these levels is discussed below . 

Highlighted at the beginning of each of the following sections is a 
list of many of the elements to consider within each graduate program 
or institution when dealing with master's education. These are issues 
which an addressed differently at different institutions, or even in dif- 
ferent programs within the same institution, but they are variables 
which must be considered by faculty and administration and about 
which decisions must be made and guidelines established. 

Faculty 

Elements to cons ider: graduate faculty, adjunct or 
affiliate faculty, duties (course loads, advising, 
research supervision, recruitment, admissions), 
development of degree requirements 

Program faculty have the responsibility for the delivery of . cademic 
coursework and seminars, and for the advising and guidance )f gradu- 
ate students through the completion of their master's degree programs. 
Faculty are also responsible fb»* the coherent and logical development 
of graduate programs and the standards and policies that govern them. 
It is the faculty members who have the ultimate responsibility for 
ensuring that appropriate standards for academic performance are 
required of all who participate in the program. Moreover, they have a 
responsibility to stimulate the development of creative inquiry, profes- 
sional integrity, and intellectual honesty. Master's degree programs 
must have faculty members who are committed to supporting the pur- 
poses of the programs. Faculty must meet the qualifications for gradu- 
ate faculty status as set forth by the institution. The graduate faculty 
requirements identified by most graduate schools include, at a mini- 
mum, that the core faculty possess the appropriate terminal degree in 
the discipline, that they be actively involved in research and scholarly 
or creative endeavors appropriate to the discipline, and that they main- 
tain then* activities in the program by offering graduate coursework and 
advising graduate students. Those institutions which do not have a 
separately designated graduate facultv should develop appropriate 
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requirements for the teaching of graduate courses ami advising of grad- 
uate students. 

While the permanent faculty, as described above, make up the essen- 
tial core of the program, they are often joined by part-time or adjunct 
faculty members who may also work on thesis committees with stu- 
dents and offer specialized lectures, seminars, and courses. 
Professional degree programs, in particular, can benefit from the uti- 
lization of practicing professionals with unique experiences who pro- 
\ide enrichment and a real-world perspective to students in the pro- 
gram. Care should be taken, however, to ensure that the students and 
the academic programs remain under the guidance and leadership of a 
substantial core of full-time tenured or tenure-track faculty. 

Faculty members hold the key to successful recruitment, admission, 
and retention of students for the program. Faculty members should be 
lull\ informed about the recruitment goals of their master's program 
and the institution as the} develop admission standards. The faculty 
are influential in helping prospective students decide to apply to. and 
ultimately attend, their institution. Personal contact from faculty mem- 
bers, bv phone or letter, has been cited as an extremely important fac- 
tor in helping students decide which graduate school to attend. Faculty 
must understand the full spectrum of what the program can o\'kr a 
prospective student, and the best match of student and program can he 
achieved when sufficient information about the student's qualifications 
and attributes is available. When faculty take the initiative to personal- 
Is contact prospective students, the likelihood of students choosing to 
enter that program increases significant In . 

Because a faculty advisor} committee is generally assigned to work 
with each graduate student, the interactions between faculty members 
and their students are especially close and important. Faculty should 
treat their students as professionals and colleagues, and they should 
provide mentoring and encouragement to students as they progress in 
the degree program. The attitude of faculty members toward the stu- 
dents in their master's degree program should he that of collaborators, 
rather than simply of lecturer and provider of knowledge. F'aeult} 
members are responsible for initiating and supporting activities that 
encourage professional development. In including students in their 
research and teaching. In providing opportunities lor them to become 
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collaborators on articles and publications, and by encouraging their 
attendance and participation in professional meetings and conferences. 
Faculty members are important in assisting master's program graduates 
to secure appropriate employment or admission to doctoral degree pro- 
grams. The quality of faculty advising often affects the career or fur- 
ther education choices of their students. Students are more likely to 
consider academic careers if their experience within the academic 
institution is a positive one. 

Faculty members play an important role ir the institutional consulta- 
tive bodies for graduate education beyond the program or departmental 
level. Institutions that offer several graduate degree programs in dif- 
ferent schools, divisions, and departments generally establish an insti- 
tutional graduate committee or council to provide recommendations 
regarding institutional policies, curriculum, and planning for graduate 
education. Although members of the graduate council should repre- 
sent the interests of graduate education as a whole and not act only for 
their specific programs or departments, faculty in master's degree pro- 
grams find representation on the graduate council a useful way to edu- 
cate their peers about the value of master' s education. 

Graduate Advisory Committee 

Elements to consider: duties, number of faculty on 
the committee, choosing o committee chair 

Based on general guidelines for the graduate program as developed 
by the graduate school and the department, the specific academic pro- 
gram for each master's student is generally developed cooperatively 
between the individual student and his or her faculty advisor or major 
professor. Often, a committee of two or three faculty members works 
with the advisor and the master's student in developing a plan of 
study — the courses to be taken, other requirements such as seminars or 
an internship, and what the research will be if a research project is 
required. This faculty advisory committee and chair are chosen by the 
department or by the student, depending on the institution, for their 
special expertise in the areas of the student's research and/or program 
and career interests. In many institutions, committee members 
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appointed for graduate students must be approved by the graduate 
dean. Individuals with special competence who are not members of 
the university faculty may serve on advisory committees in some insti- 
tutions, always working with the faculty committee. The composition 
of advisory committees may change as a student's work progresses, if 
there are changes in the research project, or sometimes because of per- 
sonality conflicts. Such changes are always regarded as serious, espe- 
cially after official appointment, and must be made with due regard for 
the integrity both of the student's program and of the department. 

In master's programs where degree requirements consist of a defined 
series of courses for all students, such as in business, the need for a 
graduate advisory committee is not as great, and the role of the com- 
mittee may be filled by the graduate program coordinator for all stu- 
dents in the program, In these, as in all cases, the master's student 
should always be carefully advised of the degree requirements, includ- 
ing such things as course work, seminars, and deadlines for paperwork 
related to plan of stud)-, candidacy advancement, and graduation. 

Depart m ent ( Depart m ent H ead/Grad uate Co ordin ator) 

Elements to consider: student recruitment, admis- 
sions, degree requirements, procedures, liaison, 
relationship to other institutional priorities, faculty 
recruitment 

Program requirements for graduate students are developed and moni- 
tored by the department and the graduate division, as opposed to bac- 
calaureate degree requirements which are general 1) deve loped by the 
institution as a whole and monitored by a central administration office 
such as the institutional records office. If departments develop explicit 
guidelines and procedures beyond those required by the graduate divi- 
sion for completion of degree requirements, they must be set forth 
clearly so that the students and faculty know and understand their 
opportunities, duties, and responsibilities. In addition, the program 
unit should provide information to its students on sources of funding 
opportunities, both within and outside the university. Guidelines and 



procedures for students in eaeli master's program should be printed in 
a departmental master's or graduate program handbook, and should 
include such things as: 

• objectives of the graduate program: 

• course and seminar offerings; 



• how advisory com mil tees are to be selected: 

• testing dates: 

• reading lists for comprehensive examinations, if 

relevant: and 

• guidelines for setting up and reviewing internships. 

if required. 

At the department level, an individual, usually the chair and/or pro- 
gram coordinator or director, is responsible for coordinating graduate 
program routine operations such as student admissions, advisory com- 
mittee assignments, advancement to candidacy, approvals, and recom- 
mendations lor awarding degrees. In cases where the program coordi- 
nator is not the department chair, the coordinator should be involved in 
decisions regarding program resources, facilities and personnel plan- 
ning, and program development. Coordinators ma\ be responsible for 
recruitment and outreach activities, general advising, and assignment 
ol student advisory committees and chairs. These individuals may also 
conliibutc to coordination of other activ ities, including academic pro- 
gram or accreditation rev iews, colloquia. collaborative efforts with 
other institutional units, and liaison with other academic areas, the stu- 
dent affairs office, and the graduate school. 

A critical element in any master's degree program is the recruitment 
and retention of a quality faculty that meets departmental requirements 
for graduate leaching, advising, and mentoring. To the chair and/or 
coordinator fall the important tasks of recruiting new faculty members 
and orienting them to their graduate program assignments. Orientation 
of new graduate faculty members is of particular importance, especial- 
ly for those with little or no experience in teaching graduate courses 



research specialties offered: 
departmental requirements beyond those of the 
graduate division or institution: 
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and seminars, serving on graduate student advisory coin in it tees, or 
building their research programs. 

Academic Dean 

Elements to consider: funding, other resources, 
advocacy 

The dean of each academic unit is responsible for the development, 
operation, and financial management of all programs in the depart- 
ments within that unit. In many institutions, this may involve under- 
graduate and professional programs as well as graduate programs. The 
allocation of funds to support these programs is complicated by the 
fact that, for the most part, faculty, space, library facilities, and other 
resources are used jointly by all sectors of the institution. It is essential 
that school or college deans have a clear picture of the interaction of 
these programs and their relationship to the mission and goals of the 
institution. An overall view is particularly important with respect to 
faculty workload and the recognition that participation in master's pro- 
grams will occupy a significant portion of a faculty member's time. 
Academic deans, along with faculty, may be involved in setting guide- 
lines for such matters as the number of students in graduate seminars 
and the number of thesis committees chaired by each faculty member. 
Attention to these issues helps to ensure that students and faculty mem- 
bers can devote sufficient lime and attention to the master's program. 

The dean plays an important role in providing the leadership which is 
essential to sound planning, implementation, and promotion of mas- 
ter* s programs, and a role in linking them to other program interests 
responsive to community and institutional needs and research devel- 
opment. In in ti tut ions where the baccalaureate degree is seen as the 
primary focus of the institution, as well as when doctoral programs 
predominate, master's programs often face an uphill battle in the com- 
petition for funding. To protect the quality of master's education and 
assure the recognition of this degree's value to the institution, it is 
important that the academic dean guarantee commitment to the mas- 
ter's degree programs when considering the general competition for 
resources within the institution. 




Central Administration (Graduate Dean/Vice President) 

Elements to consider: program quality, degree 
requirements, financial aid budget, advocacy 

The central administration of the institution, generally at the graduate 
division, establishes the administrative format for the development of 
each individual program and also the basic requirements for a master's 
degree with the concurrence of the faculty at the institution. 

There are several different organizational models for I he administra- 
tion of graduate education, but most include a central position with 
broad responsibility for all graduate programs in a college or in the 
entire institution. Although an\ of various titles may be assigned to 
this central position, the title of choice for most campuses is that of 
graduate dean. Whatever the title, the role and authority for this posi- 
tion should be clearly defined in regard to responsibilities for graduate 
education at the master's degree level as well as at the doctoral level, 
(See the COS publication on Organization and Administration of 
Graduate Education.) 

Typical functions of the graduate dean include, but are not limited to: 
exercising general supervision for the maintenance of quality in all 
master's degree programs that fall within the scope of responsibility of 
the graduate office; initialing and facilitating development and plan- 
ning for graduate curricula, faculty, facilities, and resources: adminis- 
tering and interpreting institutional graduate education policies: and 
overseeing the processing of graduate admissions, records, and award- 
ing of the degrees. The graduate dean may be responsible for the allo- 
cation of student financial Mipport (assistantships and fellowships). 
Moreover, the graduate dean plays an increasingly significant role in 
addressing issues of student diversity, graduate program advocacy, 
graduate outreach and recruitment activities, orientation for new gradu- 
ate students, and training of leaching assistants. When the position is 
combined with that of central research administration at the institution, 
the dean is also involved in administrative supervision of sponsored 
research, fund-raising efforts, and allocation of institutional faculty 
research funds. 

In institutions where the masters degree is the highest degree award- 
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ed. the graduate dean should become the advocate, along with the pro- 
gram faculty, for inter-institutional cooperation in the placement of 
those students who wish lo continue in doctoral programs. 

As a campus advocate for the master's degree, the graduate dean 
who is well versed in budget policies and practices can heip to strike a 
balance in allocating resources in support of quality undergraduate pro- 
grams, master's programs, and. where applicable, doctoral prog ui ins. 
Conflict may exist if faculty and students perceive that offering a mas- 
ter's degree program can occur only at the expense of the other pro- 
grams. In the case of institutions that also offer doctoral programs, the 
dean is responsible for assuring that the master's degree programs are 
not devalued or ignored because of emphasis on the doctoral programs. 
The graduate dean should be prepared lo demonstrate the value of the 
master's degree, as well as to argue for resources that ensure programs 
of merit for all participants in graduate education. Because many of 
the master's degree programs are developed in response to societal 
needs, a graduate dean, working in concert with college deans, depart- 
ment chairs, and program directors, can lake the issues of advocacy 
and communication beyond campus boundaries, to explore and devel- 
op avenues of cooperation with communis officials, legislative and 
professional bodies, and the media. 



REQUIREMENTS AND SPECIFIC ASPECTS OF A MASTER'S 
PROGRAM 

General Nature of the Degree Program 

Although master's degree requirements are often individualized for 
each graduate student, master's programs at a giv en institution typical- 
ly include two groups of common characteristics* the admissions 
requirements and the program requirements. Additionally, other char- 
acteristics may \ ar\ among programs and institutions. The admis- 
sions requirements in common for master's students include: a) an 
earned baccalaureate degree from an accredited institution: b) com- 
mand of basic skills in the discipline: c) command of the English lan- 
guage: and d) superior motivation and abilities. The program 
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requirements which master's programs have in common include a) a 
minimum number of required credits; h) a core curriculum to be mas- 
tered or a prescribed progiani of courses, seminars, and/or research 
component: and c) an assigned faculty advisor and/or advisory com- 
mittee for each student. 

Other characteristics w hich may be part of master's degree programs 
vary in different programs within a given institution, as well as among 
institutions. Those things which may or may not be required in mas- 
ter's programs include: a) an internship or preceptorship: b) a "cap- 
stone" or culminating experience — thesis, research project, perfor- 
mance, or other scholarly or creative work and coniiminiidtion of it in 
writing and/or orally: c) a comprehensive examination; u) a require- 
ment for residency at the institution where the degree is offered: e) 
completion of the degree w ithin a specified time limit: 0 completion of 
a "minor" field: or g) mastery of a foreign language or research tool. 
(See further discussion of these variables in the section on New 
approaches to understanding master's education.) 

Each institution should set general requirements for all master's 
degrees, but departments or programs may develop more spec i fic 
requirements for their own students. Because there arc so many vari- 
ables, it is essential that students know what is expected of them. An 
orientation program for new graduate students is an excellent way to 
acquaint the students with requirements for the master's degree, and to 
provide insight into w hat to expect and how the graduate program will 
be different from their undergraduate education. The orientation pro- 
gram can be coordinated by the graduate office or. in larger institu- 
tions, by individual units within the institution. Manx institutions have 
found it vers effective to involve graduate students in the development 
and presentation of these programs. 

At the beginning of the graduate program, a studs plan should he for- 
mulated for each student. This plan, generally developed by the stu- 
dent and faculty advisory committee, should list the courses to be 
taken, other requirements to be completed such as an internship or 
research project, and names of the student's faculty advisory commit- 
tee, and it should include a time table for expected completion of all 
requirements and award of the degree. The preliminary plan of study 
may be revised as the student advances in the program, due to course 
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availability or research requirements, hut it is important that there be 
an understanding at the beginning of the program as to what the stu- 
dent will be required to do and how king it will take. Kach program 
and the graduate office should monitor progress of all graduate stu- 
dents, to ensure that satisfactory progress is being made and to be alert 
to instances where students may need encouragement or support along 
the way. 

Tracking a student's progress and evaluating completed work, includ- 
ing courses, research, and internships or practica, should be done peri- 
odically . This is particularly important for programs taking more than 
one year. An annual e\aluation of the student by the graduate advisory 
committee is one wax to keep track of progress. The evaluation may be 
done through a form completed by the student and committee listing 
the accomplishments of the year, or it may just be a statement to the 
graduate school by the student's advisor that satisfactory progress is 
being made (or is not being made). Faculty advisors and committees 
must sometimes be reminded to meet with their students, and this is a 
good way to encourage communication. 

After a student satisfactorily completes all requirements for the mas- 
ter's degree within the time limits established, the institution confers 
the degree, generally at the end of the term in which the student finish- 
es the requirements. 

Program and Degree Requirements 

Ad missions 

Elements to consider: application male rials, stan- 
dardised exam scores. TOEFl. scores, faculty 
review, final decision and offer, record-keeping, 
need for original transcripts and scores 

It is essential that faculty consider all materials in an applicant's file 
and not depend solely on numerical grade point averages from previ- 
ous college work or standardized test scores when making admissions 
decisions. In seeking ways to diversify the student body, it has long 
been recogni/cd that some students v. ho do not score well on slandard- 
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ized tests or do not have outstanding undergraduate grades may indeed 
have the potential and talent for advanced study. Therefore, these 
numerical indicators may not be representative of their ability to do 
well in graduate school. A strong commitment to the graduate pro- 
gram is very important, however, and can often be assessed from the 
applicant's cover letter, goals statement, letters of recommendation, or 
a visit with the student in person or on the phone. Graduate division 
faculty and deans must keep these issues in mind and continue to 
explore additional ways to identify applicants who would be good 
master's students. (See the CGS publications An Essential Guide to 
Graduate Admissions and Enhancing the Minority Presence in 
Graduate Education for further information on establishing and imple- 
menting admissions policies. * 

Admission to graduate study at the master's level, as at the doctoral 
level, is based on review of an applicant's file by the graduate program 
director or a faculty committee within the program to which the stu- 
dent has applied. The institution and graduate program determine the 
materials to be submitted by the applicant. These materials generally 
include the application form, application fee. a cover letter stating the 
student's interest in the program, letters of recommendation from 
undergraduate faculty or others who can address the student's ability to 
succeed in graduate school, transcripts from all colleges and universi- 
ties attended, and the results of a standardized test. Students whose 
native language is not English must also submit evidence of mastery of 
the English language. Individual departments or programs may require 
additional information for the application, such as a personal statement 
or essay on the student's experience and goals related to the chosen 
academic program, or a poitfolio of writing or artwork for those who 
;re applying to line arts programs, 

Admission to a master's program is based on a variety of criteria 
established by the graduate division of the institution and by the gradu- 
ate faculty of the department or organizational unit in which the pro- 
gram is administered. The admissions process seeks to assure quality 
among programs at a given institution, as well as quality within a par- 
ticular program, by admitting students who have the background and 
previous experience which will allow them to contribute to the pro- 
gram as well as to gain from it. Almost always, the graduate division 
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sets minimal standards to be met by all persons admitted to graduate 
study at the institution, but standards set by a department arc specific 
to that department, and may be higher or more stringent than those of 
the graduate division. Normally, the graduate division requires that an 
applicant hold a baccalaureate degree from an aeeredited institution 
where the basie requirements are equivalent to those of the admitting 
institution and include adequate preparation in the chosen field of 
study with a minimum grade point average. Some graduate programs 
accept a copy instead of the original standardized test scores and past 
transcripts, with the understanding that originals must be submitted 
before the student registers for the first semester of classes. 

The requirement for scores on standardized tests allows admissions 
committees to compare the individual applicant with the norm as well 
as with current and past applicants to the program. One widely used 
test, which is administered world-wide, is the Graduate Reeord 
Examination (GRE). The general GRE test is developed such that 
scores are reported on the verbal, quantitative, and analytical skills of 
the student. The GRE Board's own caution, however, should be wide- 
ly recognized: GRE scores should never be taken as the sole criterion 
for admission, but rather should be used in conjunction with other 
measures of ability or scholarly promise. (Sec Guide to the Use of the 
Gnuhu -e Reeord Examinations Program. 1992-3. published by ETS.) 

Research has shown that performance on standardized tests is diffi- 
cult to interpret for students who have been out of school for some 
time after getting the baccalaureate. Many master's students arc in this 
category, among them women and minorities or other groups of stu- 
dents for whom standardized tests may not be good predictors of suc- 
cess. For this reason, faculty and administrators of master's programs 
are especially urged to consider the standardized test scores only when 
used in combination with all other information provided by the student 
in the application. 

Master's students must be able to understand written and spoken 
English, as that is the language of instruction in all colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. In general, students whose native lan- 
guage is not English or who have attended an undergraduate institution 
where English was not the language of instruction, arc required to 
demonstrate mastery of English by submitting a satisfactory score on 
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the Test of English as a Foreign Language ( TOEFL), offered world- 
wide by the Educational Testing Service (ETS). or by other equivalent 
means. The ETS also offers tests in written and spoken English which 
may be recommended or required by departments in addition to the 
TOEFL, especially for students applying for teaching assistaniships. 

Students should be notified promptly about admission decisions, in 
many institutions, official notification of these decisions comes from 
the graduate school or admissions office and is based on recommenda- 
tions made by the departments. It is important to clarify this point since 
an offer of admission is a contract implying commitment of institution- 
al resources. This is particularly significant if offers of financial assis- 
tance are being made. 

Departments and the graduate school should establish record keeping 
systems that allow them to analyze their ratios of applicants to offers of 
admission to actual enrollments. They also need to know who their stu- 
dents are in terms of race, gender, and citizenship. Finally, it should be 
possible to track student progress toward the degree as well as degree 
completion or lack thereof. The graduate school should develop sys- 
tems for analyzing these data on an institution- wide basis. 

Curriculum and time requirements 

Elements to consider: mix of con rse work and other 
requirements, minimum number o f credits, maximum 
time limit for completion, extensions 

All students in master's degree programs take courses. Some degree 
programs consist solely of course work, but most are composed of a 
mix of courses and other activities such as seminars, internship, arts 
performance, research, and/or thesis or project credits. During a mas- 
ter's degree program, a student should acquire the ability to analyze, 
synthesize, and create knowledge. This is accomplished through inde- 
pendent study, individualized research, practica. seminars, or studio or 
clinical experiences, as well as formal courses. 

Although individual students in the same degiee program may have 
different courses of study due to prior experience and research plans, 
there is often a core curriculum which all students in the program must 





master. The minimum number of credits for a master's degree at any 
institution is determined by the graduate division, but the credit 
requirement for each specific degree program is determined by the fac- 
ulty in that program and may be more stringent than the institutional 
requirements, A student may be required to take more than the required 
number of credits for the degree program if further work is required as 
preparation for the required coursework or research. This may be true 
of students entering a master's program that is different from the bac- 
calaureate major or minor or those whose undergraduate program did 
not provide sufficient background. 

Master's degree programs generally require a time commitment 
equal to at least one year of full time study (30 semester or 45 quarter 
credits). For some professional disciplines, the time required for a 
master's degree may be as much as the equivalent of two or three years 
of full-time work. Those programs which require a significant 
research or internship commitment fit into this category, and students 
who are starting on the master's in a discipline different from that in 
which they earned their bachelor's degree will also require more time. 
Part-time students will, of course, take longer to complete their 
degrees. 

Institutions should consider instituting a maximum time limit for 
completion of master's degree requirements, including time for writing 
and defense of a thesis. Coursework in most, if not all, fields becomes 
dated, and it is incumbent on the faculty and the graduate division to 
make sure that students finish in a timely manner. However, the needs 
of students working on their degrees part-time and taking only one or 
two courses per term, the availability of required courses needed in 
sequence, and the conditions under which extensions to the slated time 
limit allowed for finishing the degree must be considered when setting 
time limits. 

Capstone experience 

Elements to consider: thesis and non-thesis options, 
research projects, communication of results 
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The inclusion of a culminating or capstone experience in all master's 
programs is strongly recommended. The master's program is often the 
first academic experience in which a student is expected to integrate 
prior learning. The faculty in each program must determine the most 
appropriate capstone experience for their graduate students to com- 
plete. Whether this capstone experience is a series of specific courses 
and seminars, one course which requires compilation and interpretation 
of information from previous courses and experience, a performance, a 
comprehensive examination, or a research project and thesis, the cap- 
stone experience requires a student to put into practice what has been 
learned in the program. The sense of achievement and opportunity to 
demonstrate comprehensive knowledge in a specialized field of study 
are sources of pride in the completion of a degree program for master's 
students. The integration of prior courses and information into a single 
project is noted by many students as being the most important part of 
their master's program, as it gives them a sense of completion and 
accomplishment. (Conrad et al., 1993) 

A master's student who does a thesis or project should be required to 
design the research project with the help of a faculty advisory commit- 
tee, conduct the necessary background literature search, do the 
research, analyze the results, write the dies is. and communicate the 
results at an oral thesis defense. This work will not necessarily be 
original research, but it will be a new application of ideas. Working on 
a thesis or project gives the student experience in doing research, and 
also teaches how to analyze the research of others, abilities which can 
be useful on the job. whether in academia or elsewhere. The master's 
student must also demonstrate the ability to write about and communi- 
cate orally the work done. In many programs, especially in the sciences 
and engineering where courses consist largely of problem solving, 
class participation, or short written assignments, students are not 
required to write extensively until the end of the master' ' 'ograni. 
The experience of having to organize one's thoughts, express them in 
an understandable way. and communicate them to one's peers gives 
students self-confidence in their abilities and a broader view of their 
discipline. 

Master's research should be designed such that it and the thesis or 
project report writing can be done within a reasonable period of time. 
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and guidance on ihc part of the student's advisory committee is essen- 
tial in guaranteeing this. Beginning researchers often want to answer 
all questions about a topic before writing the report or thesis, but mas- 
ter's work should be limited in scope. Because there may be loose 
ends, however, and not all questions will be answered during the 
research time available, students should be encouraged to include their 
thoughts on what they see as future research needs when reporting 
their work. The thesis and project approval process should be clearly 
articulated, and requirements for format of the written document and 
the formal presentation of this work should be made available lo each 
student early in the degree program. 

Guidelines on the purpose and framework of the master's research 
required must also be articulated. Differences between a thesis and a 
project are generally related to the extent and focus of the research, 
formatting of the finished written product, requirement to give an oral 
defense of the work, and final approval of the finished product. A the- 
sis may be more extensive than a project in terms of the amount of 
research required, but this varies with the individual and the discipline. 
A thesis must meet institution or graduate school requirements for for- 
mat, and usually is bound and placed in the permanent collection of the 
university library. The focus of the research for a master's project is 
generally more applied than that for a thesis, with the student often 
defining a problem in the workplace and developing a solution for it. 
Examples of this would be an engineer developing a safety manual for 
use in a specific setting or a teacher analyzing and solving a problem in 
a school, where the result of the master's research project may be pub- 
lished by the student's employer and used in the setting for which it 
was designed. A master's project may receive final approval at the 
advisory committee or department level. A master's thesis will gener- 
ally receive final approval al the academic or graduate dean level. 

Internship, practicum, and other a pplied experiences 

Elements to consider: type, supervision, credit 
earned, guidelines, cooperative education programs 
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IntereM in "on-the-job" experience is widespread and has led to the 
incorporation within some graduate programs of internships, preceptor- 
ships, practica. externships. and cooperative education programs. This 
trend parallels the rise in the number of non-thesis master's degree pro- 
grams. These experiences outside of the college or university give a 
student the chance to participate in professional practice while under 
supervision, and they form an important part of many master's pro- 
grams. 

When an internship or other applied experience is required, guide- 
lines should be spelled out clearly in each master's program manual or 
handbook so that students, faculty, and external associates know what 
is expected. Some accrediting agencies have guidelines for internships 
within those disciplines. Departments that require internships should 
help students to find a suitable internship position and should have a 
list of approved agencies and organizations w ith w hich graduate stu- 
dents can work. Departments must also clearly specify the number of 
hours to be worked, number of credits to be earned, who w ill supervise 
and who will certify completion of the internship (faculty advisor or 
external supervisor), at what point in the degree program the internship 
should ha\e begun and/or been completed, and whether prior profes- 
sional experience can be used for some or all of the internship credit. 
The program faculty also must develop procedures for monitoring the 
quality and nature of the internship experience to ensure that it is con- 
sistent with program goals, objectives, and standards. Agreements for 
exchange of fees and services may he developed between master's 
institutions and the local agencies w here students serve as interns. For 
example, the institution may award tuition credits to the agency, for 
use by their employees, in exchange for supervision of interns within 
the agency. 

Cooperative education programs are programs in which there is an 
agreement between a student and an employer, such i»s a federal or 
stale agency or a local business, that the student w ill work part-time for 
pay while attending graduate school. These programs arc advanta- 
geous to the student as they provide financial support in addition to the 
practical experience and training in the field of study. Although acade- 
mic credit is not generally earned lor this type of work, a cooperative 
education employer often provides benefits such as health insurance 




and may guarantee the student a job upon graduation. The schedule 
for part-time work varies. It may be a full-time summer position 
which leaves the student free to attend school full-time during the aca- 
demic year or a part-time position throughout the entire year. 
Empkners are often flexible and can arrange work schedules based on 
a student's class schedule. The graduate division and career planning 
or placement office at an institution can facilitate development of these 
cooperative programs by interacting with agencies and businesses in 
the area. Students can also initiate arrangements with employers. The 
employer should require, from the graduate division or records office, 
confirmation that a student is making satisfactory progress on the 
degree each term. 

i\ 'on-traditional delivery of master's education 

Elements to consider: where are the students and 
when can they attend classes, contact hoars per 
credit, calendar time per credit, residency 

Innovative approaches to providing master's programs have been 
developed to reach those students who. for a variety of reasons, cannot 
attend regular classes on a college or university campus. The 
approaches have included opening branch campuses or offering gradu- 
ate courses at an off campus site to reach population centers not locat- 
ed near a college or university. Other innovations include newer meth- 
ods of program delivery, such as offering courses via teleconference, 
video delivered by satellite, interactive video, or mailing videotaped 
lectures to each student in the class. Courses may be shortened from 
the traditional academic term to take place on evenings or weekends or 
during the summer. (See the CGS publication Off Campus Graduate 
Education.) 

In any of these methods of delivery, the same standards of quality 
must be maintained by the institution as are required for those courses 
taught during the academic lerm on the institution's main campus. As 
outlined by Roberds, 1989. admission requirements for the master's 
program, frequency of course offerings, the presence of qualified fac- 
ulty, access to lihran holdings, resources such as laboratories and 
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computers, and the number of contact hours, elapsed calendar time, 
and required student preparation for each hour of credit must not be 
compromised because the program is being taught in a different way. 
New technologies have given institutions the ability to reach students 
at a distance and more students are thus able to attend graduate school 
from their homes or their home communities. Faculty and students 
must work together, however, to keep communications open and keep 
the master's degree programs from becoming just a series of classes. 
Much of the value of graduate education is the opportunity to interact 
with other faculty and students and to share concepts, ideas, and expe- 
riences in the analysis of issues. 

Residency requirements have traditionally been considered an impor- 
tant part of graduate programs. Being in residence and participating in 
classes on campus allows for interaction between faculty and students 
in the program, discussions outside of class, and mentoring of students. 
However, with more students acquiring their education long distance, 
through teleconferencing, satellite communications, and video or tele- 
vision courses, the residency requirement and non-traditional delivery 
may become mutually exclusive. Students who cannot experience 
interactions with other students and faculty are still able to learn on 
their own. but they must generally be more mature and more willing to 
be aggressive and seek help when needed. Faculty, on the other hand, 
must be more alert to problems that students might be having, and thev 
should make every effort to reach out to help those who need it. A fac- 
ulty member may plan to meet once or twice a term with all students in 
the class, together or separately, in their own community, and faculty 
should stay in touch with their students during the academic term via 
mail, telephone, or electronic mail on the computer. Programs should 
develop mechanisms to include opportunities for students to spend 
time with both faculty and other students in the program, for advise- 
ment, career counseling, and sufficient interaction so that they feel they 
are a part of the program and can exchange ideas with others in the 
program. Courses may be offered during a series of weekends or dur- 
ing the summer with all students required to participate. These often 
involve a shorter but more intensive time commitment than a full acad- 
emic term, but they allow some of the coursework to be completed 
with others in the program. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF MASTER'S 
PROGRAMS 



Interdisciplinary Programs 

Elements to consider: what unit awards degree* 
what is title (how specific}, research collaborations, 
regional research interests, dual degrees, accelerat- 
ed programs, number of credits, time involved 

Graduate programs within an institution can complement each other, 
and this provides stimulation and intellectual strength to the entire aca- 
demic enterprise. New graduate degree programs that cross traditional 
disciplinary boundaries can be developed. For example, faculty in the 
sciences, engineering, and public policy -may join together to offer a 
degree program in environmental quality or environmental studies. 
Similarly, a master's program in creative writing can benefit from the 
collaboration of students and faculty in graduate programs in English 
literature, journalism, broadcasting, and theater. Some of the most 
interesting and challenging questions arise at the boundaries of existing 
disciplines and may not be amenable to resolution by existing disci- 
plines or departments. Such interdisciplinary research questions may 
be addressed more appropriately by collaborative efforts, as for exam- 
ple in the bio-medical area, environmental sciences, or in areas of com- 
parative literature and literary theory. The administration of these 
interdisciplinary programs can be handled by the faculty on a case by 
case basis for individual students. More frequently, however, multidis- 
ciplinary institutes, centers, or formal degree programs are being 
developed at universities. Faculty in the multidisciplinary programs 
generally have their major affiliation in an academic department, but 
they do collaborative research and support students in the interdiscipli- 
nary centers or programs. These graduate programs often are adminis- 
tered through the graduate school with review and approval by the 
graduate dean. 

Provision is made by some institutions for accelerated or dual degree 
programs which take advantage of the overlapping interests in many 
programs and the need for graduates to have expertise in different 
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fields. By careful advance planning, students working on one degree 
can thus get another degree in less lime than it would normally lake for 
two degree programs. Some courses taken for one master's program 
may he accepted for credit in another degree program, if so articulated 
in institutional policies. In some cases, a student may apply graduate 
courses taken as an undergraduate toward a master's degree, assuming 
thai Ihe courses were nol used for credit in the undergraduate program. 
Harl> planning on the pari of students may allow them to gel a bac- 
calaureate in three years, for instance, with an additional two years for 
the master's degree. Institutions should recognize the need for these 
kinds of options, and define careful 1\ and clear!) the conditions under 
which the> may he used. 

Establishment of Sew Master's Degree Programs 

The decision to initiate a new master's program is based on many 
factors and conditions. Often a new program will be developed by fac- 
ulty and administrators who recognize thai there is a need for future 
practitioners in a given field. In more and more cases, the impetus for 
such programs comes from professional groups, businesses, or indus- 
tries outside the college or university that express interest in the avail- 
ability of a master's program. A corporation may want more of its 
employees lo have business degrees, for instance, or a hospital may 
require its nursing staff lo gel additional education, in nursing, in 
administration, or in a specific medical field such as radiology. 
Prospective students may express interest in a new degree program and 
lobby the inslitulion lo provide it. When an institution has faculty able 
to leach in such programs, or the institution is willing to commit new 
resources for it. the new master's program can be developed. 

The following is a brief outline of the many factors which must be 
considered when a new master's degree program is being established. 
At the instilulional level, the considerations most important for devel- 
opment of a new program are the following: 

1 . Clear evidence of I he need for a high quality program that 
could not reasonably be offered through existing programs. 

2. A body of knowledge that can serve as the academic core of 
the program. 
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3. Participation of faculty who are already active in their fields 
or productive in research, and are in full support of the new 
program. 

4. Clear evidence of student interest. 

5. Adequate financial resources. 

6. Institutional administration that is supportive of the program. 

7. .Library facilities that are adequate for master's study in the 

new program area and in supporting areas. 

8. Laboratories or comparable facilities that are available and 
adequate for the new program. 

9. Appropriate procedures planned or in place for administering 
and reviewing the new program. 

When the above conditions are met, the following process will 
increase the likelihood that the institution can establish a sound pro- 
gram leading to a master's degree: 

1 . Form a faculty committee at the department or school level to 
develop the proposal for the new master's program. 

2. Develop the proposal for the new program, to include the 
following: 

a. Reasons for offering the program. 

b. Need for the program in light of the university's 
mission, other university programs, and local, 
regional, and national needs. 

c. Curriculum requirements: total credits: required and 
elective courses: internship or practicum, 
comprehensive examination, thesis or research 
project. 

d. Expected interactions of the program with existing 
university departments, and the liaison mechanism to 
he established with those departments: letters of 
support from interacting units. 

e. Number of students expected to participate in the 
program, and evidence of student interest. 

f. Availability of resources and facilities (faculty, space 
for student and faculty offices and labs, library 
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support) 

g. Form and availability of graduate student support, 

h. Plan for affirmative action or student diversification. 

3. Discuss the proposal with the graduate dean to ensure that 
institutional and (in public institutions) state procedures for 
program approval are clearly understood. 

4. Develop a detailed plan for the new program, including goals 
and objectives, academic procedures, and estimated costs to 
the institution. 

5. Develop a statement of standards based on those established 
bv CGS. the regional or provincial accrediting associations 
(w here appropriate), the appropriate professional 
organizations, and practices at other universities granting 

I he master's degree in the proposed discipline. 

o. Develop a tentative schedule for establishing the new program 

and rev iew ing it. The review schedule should allow sufficient 
time (usually one >ear after approval of the program) for 
adequate recruitment of a quality applicant pool. 

7. Present the proposal to faculty, heads of appropriate 

departments, and curriculum councils, lor their suggestions 
and approv al. 

K. Inv ite outside consultants ) to review the proposal, make 

recommendations, and possibly \isit the campus to determine 
whether the department and the university are read) for the 
new program. II' appropriate, consult with the public 
coordinating oi regulating agencv to which the proposal must 
ultimate!) be submitted. 

V. Submit the rev ised version for approval to the graduate 

division. 

10. Submit the proposal for approval to the relevant bodies as 

established bv the university. New programs generally must 
be approved by the faculty graduate council, faculty 
governance group, universitv administration, and governing 
board of the univcrsitx , In addition, approval may also be 
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required by the slate higher education agene) and regional 
accrediting association. 

Aca(i"?>iic Program Review 

Elements to consider: procedures, coordination 
w ith accreditation reviews, timetable 

Although program rc\iew is often mandated by state or institutional 
governing boards, the graduate school should develop policies for and 
coordinate a periodic review of each graduate program, to assess 
progress and determine to what degree each program is doing well, 
continues to be viable, might require infusion of resources to develop 
further, or can benefit from a discussion of program goals. Academic 
program review is a natural follow- up to the extensive work which 
must be done i:: developing each new program. Program assessment is 
essential in guaranteeing that quality and efficiency are maintained in a 
degree program. A review should be done ever) five to ten years, and 
all graduate programs at an institution, master's and doctoral, are gen- 
cralh reviewed together within a discipline. The) may or may not be 
rev ievved with the baccalaureate programs within the discipline. 

In the program rev iew process, the institution should examine the 
unique characteristics of its master's programs and should develop 
evaluation criteria appropriate lor each program. Practice-oriented or 
professional master's programs such as the M.B.A.. N4.S.VV.. or M.Hd. 
deserve careful separate attention because of iheir differences from 
traditional master's and doctoral programs. Although an institution 
may choose to review all graduate programs in a given discipline or 
department at the same lime, the goals of each of the programs must be 
considered individually. Academic program review should be separate 
from, but coordinated with, accreditation review, (see Accreditation 
below) Much of the data collected at the institution such as graduate 
enrollment, gender, ethnicity, and enrollment status (full-lime/part- 
lime), graduate degrees awarded, financial support of students, and 
grants received can be used for both purposes, but in the academic pro- 
gram rev ievv there should be more of a specific analysis of the graduate 
program: how it supports the mission of the institution: how it meets 
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the needs of the community, region, or nation: how it fits into the 
future plans of the institution, or how it might need improvement. The 
purpose of program review is ultimately program improvement. (See 
the CGS publication Academic Program Review of Graduate 
Programs for information.) 

Accreditation 

Accreditation review is for the purpose of determining that an acade- 
mic program is of quality satisfaction to meet the standards of the 
accrediting organization. In the United Stales, there are currently six 
regional higher education accrediting agencies and numerous discipli- 
nary and professional accrediting agencies, at least 25 of which have 
criteria dealing with specific master's degrees. Accreditation is a vol- 
untary, non-governmental self-regulating process, and accreditation 
review requires that the program show that it "meets or exceeds a level 
of quality considered to be necessary for that particular institution or 
program to achieve its staled purposes and thereby mccl its responsi- 
bilities to all its publics." (Middle Slates Commission on Higher 
Education) Mosl institutions offering graduate degrees are accredited 
by one of the six regional agencies. New England. Middle Stales, 
Southern. North Central. Western, and Northwest. Regional accredita- 
tion addresses the ability of the entire institution to be engaged in high- 
er education. Regional accreditation review teams generally review all 
of the administrative functions as well as the academic functions of the 
institution. Some of the degree programs within each institution, how- 
ever, will also be accredited by the disciplinary accrediting agency 
which deals only with the program, or with the department or division 
in which programs in that discipline are offered. 

Many of the programs that ha\e special accreditation are the profes- 
sional programs for which the master's degree is the terminal degree 
required for practice or advancement in the profession. Examples of 
these are the programs in business administration, engineering, educa- 
tion, library science, nursing, physical therapy, counseling, social 
work, and architecture. Programs in art. design, forestry, health ser- 
vices administration, journalism, landscape architecture, planning, 
rehabilitation counseling, and speech-language pathology may also be 
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accredited by their professional accrediting agencies. 

Discontinuation of Master's Degree Programs 

Decisions to eliminate programs should generally consider the same 
issues and follow essentially the same procedures as those for develop- 
ing new programs. The need to discontinue a graduate program will be- 
based on the demand for the program, cost effectiveness of the pro- 
gram, quality of the program, and whether the program fits into the 
mission of the institution. Using the academic program review 
process, departments and administration may decide that it is necessary 
to discontinue some of the graduate degree programs at the institution, 
in these cases due concern must be given to those students currently in 
the program, with provision for transfer to a similar program or contin- 
uation of the program until all current students have graduated within a 
reasonable period of time. All faculty and students involved must be 
given sufficient notice and information so that they can make decisions 
relevant to their own career plans. 

FUTURE OF THE MASTER'S DEGREE IN THE U.S. 

If recent history is an indication, the future of the master's degree is 
secure. Society is making use of the degree for training ol its profes- 
sionals, and, increasingly, students are finding that in order to progress 
in their careers they must have at least one advanced degree. The 
process of attaining the degree is changing, from the traditional prac- 
tice of an additional one to two years in college after receiving the 
bachelor's degree, to a situation in which more and more students are 
going to school part-time while holding down a full-lime job. More 
women, minorities, and "non-traditional" students are attending school 
in master's degree programs, and colleges and universities are begin- 
ning to accommodate these students by offering more evening, week- 
end, and summer classes, using new technology to deliv er coursework 
to those who are place bound and cannot be in the classroom, and 
developing other methods to reach out and serve those who can benefit 
from graduate school. 
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Issues of access, quality, fiscal and resource support, and the role of 
the master's degree in higher education will continue to he important in 
shaping the future of graduate education at the master's level. Among 
the factors likely to influence the direction and importance of these 
issues are: 

• recognition: the understanding, by higher education 

and society, of the value of master's programs which 
are the largest component of graduate 
enrollment: 

• societal needs: the increasing demand to have a 

responsive system of education at all levels and for 
all citizens; 

• economic viability: an increasing number of 

communities, both rural and urban, that view 
advanced education and applied research as 
opportunities through which they may derive 
economic benefits; 

• non-traditional students: a growing population of 

graduate students w ho are older, hold off-campus 
jobs, are oriented towards professional careers and 
advancement in their current careers, and are 
subsequent!) interested in earning graduate degrees 
outside of the customary academic schedules and 
conventional campus settings; and 

• new delivery systems: an accelerating interest in 

delivering instruction using new advanced 
technologies. 

Partly in response to these factors, it is important that the faculty and 
administrators work together to provide an appropriate and supportive 
atmosphere for master's programs and their students by: 

• understanding that the master's degree is a graduate 

degree that is responsive to the advanced educational 
needs of large numbers of the population: 

• developing access opportunities to higher education for 

underrcpresented groups, especially those who 
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seek the master's degree as their immediate goal: 

• developing funding mechanisms that ensure adequate 

facilities to support research of importance in the 
workplace, and that provide resources to ensure 
continued scholarly development for graduate 
laculty at all institutions: 

• expanding student and faculty recruitment efforts to 

develop a more diverse higher education institution; 

• furthering the opportunities for interdisciplinary, inter- 

institutional, and college/university-corporate 
collaboration. 

Graduate education at the master's level provides the opportunity for 
students to acquire advanced education and training for reasons of 
career development, changing career interests, and an increasing com- 
plexity of needs in the workplace. Despite the generally decreasing 
financial circumstances in the early 1990s at both public and private 
institutions, most ongoing master's programs are continuing to attract 
students. New master's degree programs are being de\ eloped in 
response to interest in society and in academia for advanced training 
which focuses on issues of current importance. Clearly, master's edu- 
cation is a strong and vital part of higher education and will continue to 
be a major and important effort of all graduate institutions. 
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